ONE FOOT IN THE GRAVE

staring at him. Noel Schoudler said: "I've got to go back on the oper-
ating table again, you know, Jean-NoeL"

And he put out his tongue in a terrifying way.

He had had the front of his foot amputated sixteen days earlier. But
it was not healing properly, circulation had not been restored to the
leg, and the pain had begun again with increased violence.

Noel Schoudler had asked to see his grandson. It seemed to him that
he had a great many things to say to him. The child had just arrived
on this Thursday morning. But Noel could not succeed in condensing
into words the fog of thoughts and emotions which had been floating
about his head during these last days.

He succeeded in saying: "You must look after your sister. It's your
duty. She's a very nice girl, but it seems to me that her disposition
isn't altogether what's required in a young girl in our world. So ..."

What he had just said had moved him in some inexplicable way,
indeed to such an extent that he had to stop while his face became con-
torted as if he were about to burst into tears. But, indeed, any words
he said which concerned the past or the future, the dead or those who
would live after him, were imbued for him with this power of emotion.

Jean-Noel took a step backwards because the iron of the bed was
shaking under his hands. The spasmodic movements which shook the
old man's body were transmitted to the bed.

Noel Schoudler raised the sheet and, with his good hand, began mas-
saging his bare knee, which quivered as if it were electrified.

"My poor leg, my poor leg," he murmured. "I think this time I can
say goodbye to you, eh? This is our last moment together."

Then Noel Schoudler opened the drawer of the bedside table, took
out of it a hundred-franc note, the last, and a large pair of gold cuff-
links engraved with his monogram.

"There," he said to his grandson, "they're for you. Your initials
are the same as mine. And the money, that's for your holidays 1"

"Thank you, Grandfather," said Jean-Noel.

"No, no, don't thank me. I ought to have given you so much more. If
only I had died ten years ago. What's the use of it all, what's the use?"

.At this moment pain attacked him again. The old man threw his
hands back and clung once more to the bar, groaning: "Ring, Jean-
Noel, ring. I want the nurse. I want them to give me an injection."

The sweat trickled down his hollow temples.

As the nurse did not come, Noel began shouting: "Murderers!
They'll leave me to die! Murderers. They're experimenting on me;
I know it. They want to find out how much pain one can bear...
Jean-Noel, go and telephone the Prefect of Police, tell him you're
my grandson and that they're murdering me, that an enquiry must be
made into the running of the hospital, or I shall start a campaign in
my newspaper..."
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